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[Fishermen of the port of Chioggia, near Venice, preparing to depart for the deep-sea Fishery. ] 


Tar early life of Leopold Robert, a native of the canton | 
of Neufchatel, Switzerland, where he was born in 1794, 
in the village of Chaux de Fonds, was marked by the 
usual events which occur where natural talents and strong 
predilections are thwarted by circumstances which do 
hot permit their indulgence. Robert had evinced an 
early taste for drawing, but it was only after having 
vainly endeavoured to be contented in a commercial situa- 
tion, that his friends at length determined upon placing 
him in a position which would allow his talents to be de- 
veloped in the direction to which they seemed*most to 
incline. Some bad engravings which he had copied with 
great exactness were sent to Paris for inspection by a 
friend of the family, and he himself was placed with an 
tagraver in the same city in 1810. In 1814 he obtained 
the second grand prize for his merits as a line engraver. 
He was, however, bent upon pursuing another branch of 
art, and beeame a student of David. Political circum- 
Sances favoured his design of applying himself to paint- 





ing, for at the Peace of 1814 NeufchAtel became a portion 
Vou. VIL 


of the king of Prussia’s territories, and Robert could not 
compete for the first grand prize in engraving offered by 
the French government. Shut out from this path to 
distinction, he became more earnest in his labours, and 
more anxious to profit by the advantages which he en- 
joyed as one of David’s pupils. The exile of this painter 
in 1816 temporarily nme en Robert’s studies, and he 
returned to his mountain village in the Jura. Here he 
employed himself for some time in taking portraits, to 
which he gave a truthful expression and character beyond 
what are usually seen in this class of paintings. M. Roullet 
Mézerac, an enlightened amateur of Neufchitel, was in- 
deed so much struck with them that he advised Robert 
to proceed to Italy for his improvement, and knowing 
the sacrifices his family had already made, this generous 
patron proposed to advance to the young painter a suffi- 
cient sum for the journey and for his support during the 
necessary period of study, on the sole condition of being 
repaid only when his fortunes became prosperous. On 
arriving at Rome in 1818, Robert studied with great quiet- 
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ness and perseverance for two years. Hetells us himself 
that he was never so happy as when thus engaged. His 
tastes were so simple that he found his chief pleasure in 
his studies, and envied not those who gained much money 
by their art. Many artists would finish ten pictures 
while he would complete one, but he engaged in the work 
with his whole heart and soul, and hence derived a grati- 
fication which the mechanical execution of a picture could 
not possibly afford. Great timidity of character, at the 
same time, prevented him obtaining those resources on 
which artists who study at Rome for their improvement 
are generally accustomed in some degree to depend. He 
had been so much absorbed in his pursuits, and liked so 
little to follow the ordinary modes of adding to his income, 
and the period for which M. Mézerac had undertaken to 
supply him with funds had passed so pleasantly, that he 
was really in some danger of being left without the means 
of support. He had engaged his kind friend M. Mézerac 
to prolong his aid throughout the winter which was ap- 
proaching, when suddenly, without any efforts beyond 
those which devotion to his art called forth, he found the 
tide of patronage flowing briskly in his favour. A few 
months afterwards he was in circumstances which enabled 
him to invite one of his brothers, who was engaged in a 
branch of the art of watchmaking that afforded him but nar- 
row prospects in life, to come to Rome, and to devote 
himself to painting, for which he had shown taste. There 
being now a general demand for his works, Robert ex- 
ecuted a great number of small paintings, which were 
eagerly purchased by amateurs. By the year 1828 he 
had repaid his kind benefactor, and also replaced the 
sums which had been supplied by his own family for his 
instruction, and was now recognised as one of the best 
painters in Europe. Inthe fourteen years between 1822 
and 1835, the number of Robert’s works amounted to 
above 250. In 1$24 and 1527, two of his best produec- 
tions—L’Jmprovisateur Napolitain and La Retour de 
la Féte de la Madone—were placed in the annual exhj- 
bition at the Louyre. In the exhibition of 1831 the 
painting of the Arrival of Reapers in the Pontine Marshes 
(a representation of which will be found in the ‘ Penny 
Magazine,’ No. 348) appeared in the saloon; and in 
1836, the year after his death, the painting of which we 
have given an engraving at the head of the present notiee, 
which represents Le Départ des Pécheurs de ? Adria- 
lique pour la péche de long cours. The King of the 
French presented Leopold with the cross of the Legion of 
Honour after the exhibition of his picture of the Har- 
vest-men in the Pontine Marshes. During his sojourn 
at Paris he shrunk from the praises which his name 
called forth, so unpretending was he in spirit and charac- 
ter. The last few years of his life were spent at Venice 
in the pursuit of his art. The Fishermen of the Adriatic 
was the last of his important works, and it was one in the 
execution of which he found the highest enjoyment. It en- 
gaged him in the study of nature, for he was not content 
with imitating art; and this again was a true source of 
gratification to a man of his taste. He thus slowly elabo- 
rated his ideas, as if fearing to exhaust the subject which 
he had determined to represent. He cared little for gain, 
aud not much more for tame, but passed laborious days 
in the simplest manner in his studio, or in the contempla- 
tion of such natural objects as were calculated to attract 
the notice of an artist: like the great masters of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, he did not disdain to grind 
his own colours. 

It is to be regretted that this eminent painter died by 
his own hand on the 20th of March, 1835, on the tenth 
anniversary of the death of one of his brothers in the 
same unhappy manner. The manner of his end was not 
the consequence of a profligate life which had exhausted all 
the means of happiness, and left no hopes either in this 
world or the next, but is to be attributed to a malady of the 
mind which various circumstances had engendered. His 





letters abound in correct views of moral feeling, and his 
simple and virtuous habits could lead to none of that Te- 
morse of conscience which sometimes drives men who have 
led a life of thoughtlessness and something worse into the 
depths of despair. The writer of a biographical sketch 
of Leopold Robert states, that he had always regarded 
with proper feeling the act of suicide; and that in the 
greatest trials to which he had been subjected, he had 
sought tranquillity of spirit in the sublime exhortations 
of the Bible. The character of his mind was singular, and 
while naturally timid and even sad in his disposition, his 
imagination was ardent and of a character which gave 
him some of the true characteristics of greatness of mind, 
Beyond the talents which he showed in his profession he 
does not however appear to have possessed mental quali- 
fications of a high order. 

We shall, in a future number, give another engraving 
of one of Leopold Robert’s paintings, which will afford 
a fitting opportunity of offering a few remarks on the 
composition which appears in the present number. 


THE SMALL FARMS OF BELGIUM. 

Ope te ta eral Oar Mela aes hn 
the Relief of the Poor in Holland and Belgium.’} 

Tue extensive manufactures which at no very remote 
period flourished in Belgium appear to have congregated a 
numerous poperetion of artisans in and around the great 
towns. As the scene of manufacturing industry changed, 
this population was deprived of its means of handicraft em- 
ployment, and was compelled to resort to the cultivation of 
the soil for subsistence. This seems to have been the chief, 
though pospny not the sole origin of the eyriom of small 
farms, which still prevails, and which are cultivated by the 
holder and his family, generally without other assistance. 
The farms in Belgium very rarely exceed 100 acres. The 
number containing 50 acres is not great. Those of 30 and 
20 acres are more numerous, but the number of holdings 
of from 6 to 10, 15, and 20 acres is yery considerable, 
especially those of the smaller extent; and to these J chiefly 
confined inquiries les. 

The small farms of from five to ten acres, which abound 
in many parts of Belgium, closely resemble the small hold- 
ings in Ireland; but the small Irish cultivator exists ina 
state of miserable privetion of the common comforts and 
conveniences of civilized life, whilst the Belgian peasant 
farmer enjoys a large portiop of those comforts, The houses 
of the small cultivators in Belgium are generally substan- 
tially built and in good repair; they have commonly a 
sleeping-room in the attic, and closets for beds connected 
with the lower apartment, which is convenient in size. A 
small cellarage for the dairy, and store for the grain, as 
well as an oven, and an outhouse for the potatoes, with a 
roomy cattle-stall, piggery, and poultry-loft. The house 
generally contains decent furniture, the bedding sufficient 
in quantity; and although the scrupulous cleanliness of 
the Dutch may not be everywhere observable, an air of 
comfort and propriety pervades the whole establishment. 
In the cowhouse the cattle are supplied with straw for 
bedding; the dung and urine are carefully collected in the 
tank; the ditches had been scoured to eollect materials for 
manure; the dry leaves, potato-tops, &e. had been collected 
in a moist ditch to undergo the process of fermentation. 
and heaps of compost were in course of preparation. The 
premises were kept in neat and compact order, and a seru- 
pulous attention to a most rigid economy was everywhere 
apparent. The fainily were decently clad, none of them 
were ragged or slovenly, even when their dress consisted of 
the coarsest material. The men universally wear the 
blouse, and wooden shoes are in common use by both sexes. 
The diet consists to a large extent of rye bread and milk; 
the dinner being usually composed of a mess of potatoes 
and onions, with the occasional addition of some pounded 
ham or slices of bacon. The quantity of brown wheaten 
bread consumed did not appear to be considerable. I ne 
not point out the striking contrast of the mode of living 
here described, with the state of the same class of persons 
in Ireland; and it appears important to investigate the 
causes of this difference. 

In the greater part of the flat country of Belgium the 
soil is light and sandy, and easil - worke# + but its produc 
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tive powers are certainly inferior to the general soil of 
Ireland, and the climate does not appear to be superior. 
To the soil and the climate, therefore, the Belgian does 
not owe his superiority in comfort and position over the 
Jrish cultivator. The difference is rather to be found in the 
system of cultivation pursued by the small farmers of 
Belgium, and in the habits of economy and forethought of 
the people. The cultivation of the small farms in Belgium 
differs from the Irish—1st. in the quantity of stall-fed stock 
which is kept, and by which a supply of manure is regu- 
larly secured ; 2nd. in the strict attention paid to the col- 
lecting of manure, which is most skilfully managed; 3rd. 
by the adoption of a system of rotation of five, six, or seven 
successive crops, even on the smallest farms, which is in 
striking contrast with the plan of cropping and fallowing 
the land prevalent in Ireland. 

In the farms of six acres we found no plough, horse, or 
cart; the only agricultural implement, besides the spade, 
fork, and wheelbarrow, which we observed, was a light 
wooden harrow, which might be dragged by hand. The 
farmer had no assistance besides that of his wife and chil- 
dren, excepting sometimes in harvest, when we found he 
occasionally obtained the aid of a neighbour, or hired a 
labourer at @ france per day. The whole of the land is dug 
with the spade, and trenched very deep; but as the soil is 
light, the labour of digging is not great. The stock on the 
small farms whith we examined consisted of a couple of 
cows, a calf or two, one or two pigs, sometimes a goat or 
two, and some poultfy. The cows are altogether stall-fed, 
on straw, turnips, ¢lover, vetches, carrots, potatoes, 
and a kind of soup made by boiling up potatoes, peas, 
beans, bran, cut hay, &c. into one mess, and which being 
given warm, is said to be very wholesome, and to promote 
the secretion of milk. In some districts the grains of the 
breweries and distilleries are used for the cattle, and the 
failure of the Belgian distilleries has been reckoned a cala- 
mity to the agriculture of the country, on account of the 
loss of the supply of manure which was produced by the 
cattle fed in the stalls of these establishments. 

The success of the Belgian farmer depends mainly upon 
the number of cattle which he can maintain by the produce 
of his land, the general lightness of the soil rendering the 
constant application of manure absolutely necessary to the 
production of a crop. The attention of the cultivator is 
always therefore especially directed te obtain a supply of 
manure. Some small farmers, with this view, agree with a 
sheep-dealer to find stall-room and straw for his sheep, to 
attend to them, and to furnish fodder at the market price, 
on condition of retaining the dung. The small farmer 
collects in his stable, in a fosse lined with brick, the dung 
and urine of his eattle. He buys sufficient lime to mingle 
with the scourings of his ditches, and with the decayed 
leaves, potato-tops, &e., which he is careful to collect in 
order to enrich his compost, which is dug over two or three 
times in the course of the winter. No portion of the farm 
is allowed to lie fallow, but it is divided into six or seven 
small plots, on each of which a system of rotation is 
adopted ; and thus, with the aid of manure, the powers of 
the soil are maintained unexhausted, in a state of constant 
activity. The order of succession in the crops is various; 
but we observed on the six-acre farms which we visited 
plots appropriated to potatoes, wheat, barley, clover (which 
had been sown with the preceding year’s barley), flax, rye, 
carrots, turnips or parsnips, vetches, and rye for immediate 
use as green food for the cattle. The flax grown is heckled 
and spun by the farmer’s wife, chiefly during the winter, 
and we were told that three weeks’ labour at the loom 
towards the spring enabled them to weave into cloth all the 
thread thus prepared. The weavers are generally a distinct 
class from the small farmers, though the labourers chiefly 
Supported by the loom commonly occupy about an acre of 
land, sometimes more, their labour upon the land alter- 
hating with their work at the loom. In some districts, we 
Were informed, every. gradation in the extent of occupancy, 
from a quarter or half an acre, to the six-acre farm, is to be 
found; and in such cases more work is done in the loom 
by the smaller occupiers. 

The labour of the field, the management of the cattle, 
the preparation of manure, the regulating the rotation of 
crops, and the necessity of carrying a certain portion of the 
produce to market, call for the constant exercise of industry, 
skill, and foresight among the Belgian peasant farmers ; 





and to these qualities they add a rigid economy, habitual 
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sobriety, and a contented spirit, which finds its chief grati- 
fication beneath the domestic roof, from which the father of 
the family rarely wanders in search of excitement abroad. 
It was most gratifying to observe the comfort displayed in 
the whole economy of the households of these small culti- 
vators, and the respectability in which they lived. As far 
as I could learn, there was no tendency to the subdivision 
of the small holdings: I heard of none under five acres 
held by the class of peasant farmers, and six, seven, or eight 
acres is the more common size. The provident habits of 
these small farmers enable them to maintain a high standard 
of comfort, and is necessarily opposed to such subdivision. 
Their marriages are not contracted so early as in Ireland, 
and the consequent struggle for subsistence among their 
offspring does not exist. The proprietors of the soil‘ retam 
the free and unrestricted disposal of their property, whether 
divided into smaller or larger holdings. The common rent 
of land is about 20s. an acre, and the usual rate of wages 
for a day labourer is a franc (or 10d.) a day. 

A small occupier, whose farm we examined near Ghent, 
paid 225 franes per annum for about two bonniers, or six 
acres of land, with a comfortable house, stabling, and other 
offices attached, all very good of their kind; this makes 
the rent (reckoning the franc at 10d.) equal to 9/. 7s. 6d. 
sterling per annum; and if we allow 3/. 7s. 6d. for the rent 
of the house, stabling, and other offices, there will be 6/., or 
12. per acre for the land, which accords with the information 
we obtained at Antwerp, Brussels, and other places, as to 
the rent of land in the flat country, the soil of which is 
generally of the same quality throughout. This farmer 
had a wife and five children, and appeared to live in much 
comfort. He owed little or nothing, he said, but he had 
no capital beyond that employed on his farm. We ques- 
tioned him respecting his resources in case of sickness, 
He replied that if he were ill, and his illness were severe 
and of long duration, it would press heavily upon him, be- 
cause it would interrupt the whole farm-work; and, in order 
to provide for his family and to pay the doctor, he feared he 
should be obliged to sell part of his stock. If his wife and 
family were long ill and he retained his strength, the doctor 
would give him credit, and he should be able to pay him 
by degrees in the course of a year or two. The thought of 
applying for assistance in any quarter appeared never tg 
have entered his mind. We suggested that the Bureau 
de Bienfaisance, or charitable individuals, might afford him 
aid in such a difficulty; but, with evident marks of surprise 
at the suggestion, he replied cheerfully that he must take 
care of himself. If a sick club or benefit society were esta- 
blished among these people, so as to enable them by 
mutual assurance to provide for the casualty of sickness, 
the chief source of suffering to their families would be ob- 
viated, and there would be little left to wish for or amend in 
their social condition. 





Utility of the Goat to Man.—Few animals, when properly 
treated, are more useful to man; and though it never can 
answer to breed the goat in districts which will carry sheep, 
in rocky and woody countries it isinvaluable. The pillow of 
goats’ hair that supported the head of the image with which 
Michal deceived the messengers of Saul when he sought 
David’s life* will oceur to every one; and Pennant thinks 
that the variety which furnished it was the goat of Angora, 
In the days of‘wigs, the hair of the common domestic goats 
of this country was in high request, and the whitest were 
made of it. The best hair for this purpose was selected from 
that which grew on the haunches, where it is longest and 
thickest. In Pennant’s time a good skin, well haired, was 
sold for a guinea, though a skin of bad hue, and so yellow 
as to baffle the barber’s skill to bleach, did not fetch above 
eighteen pence or two shillings. Goats’ hair is at present 
used in the manufacture of wigs for tne dignitaries of the 
church and the members of the bar and the bench. The 
skin, particularly that of the kid, is of high importance to 
the glove manufacturer ; it is also said to take a dye better 
than most others. The horns are useful for knife-handles ; 
and the suet, it is alleged, makes candles far superior in 
whiteness and goodness to those made from that of the sheep 
or the ox, and, according to Pennant, brings a much greater 
price in the market. The medical properties of goat’s milk 
and whey have been highly extolled, and the cheese is much 


valued in some mountainous countries.— Penny Cyclopedia, 
vol, xi., art. ‘ Goat.’ 
; * 1 Samuel, xix. 13—16, 
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LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM RAILWAY. 
[Continued frow No, 413.) 
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[Entrance to the Birmingham Station, Nova Scotia Gardens.] 


Brruincuam having been described in the fifth volume 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ we may refer the reader to it 
for an idea of its general appearance and situation, and 
need only say that the Birmingham station of the London 
and Birmingham Railway lies on the north-eastern 
extremity of the town, adjoining the station of the Grand 
Junction Railway, and not far from the great London 
road. The buildings of the station are similar in cha- 
racter to those of the London station at Euston Square. 
There are covered yards for the trains, ranges of build- 
ings for booking-offices, containing also spacious apart- 
ments as waiting-rooms for the passengers; and other 
buildings, some of which are not quite finished, for the 
reception of goods, engines, &c. Our wood-cut gives a 
view of the principal entrance. The building repre- 
sented above contains a spacious “ refreshment-room,” 
so that the impatient traveller, posting from London to 
Liverpool, need not enter Birmingham seeking for an 
inn ; and very shortly he will be “ transferred” from 
one railway to another without any trouble to himself ; 
“ arrangements,” says the last Report of the Directors, 
“ being in progress with the Directors of the Grand 
Junction Railway for the transfer of passengers and 
goods between the two lines at Birmingham, with a view 
to the more perfect accommodation of the public.” 

The Report of the Directors, from which this passage 
is quoted, contains some statistical information of an 
interesting nature. Thus, it is stated, that “ from the 
Ist of January to the 8th of April, when the Railway 
was only open between London and Tring, the number 
of passengers was 36,024, and the daily average equal 
to 244 for the whole 32 miles:—The receipts were 


7271. 13s. 2d.; the expenses 8048/. 19s. 4d.; so! 


that during the first fourteen weeks of the present year 


a line of railroad 32 miles in length was worked at | 





a loss of 77'71/. 6s. 2d. Various circmastances doubtless 
contributed to this result, though none are stated in the 
Report. The weather was, part of the time, unusually 
severe ; Watford, Hemel Hempstead, Berkhampstead, 
and Tring, the towns on the line, are not of sufficient 
importance to command, of themselves, a large traffic ; 
and the expenses on the first opening of the Railroad may 
have been more considerable than when all is in regular 
operation. But in the succeeding twelve weeks the 
number of passengers was more than trebled, notwith- 
standing the inconvenience of the intermediate coaching 
between Denbigh Hall and Rugby :— ; 

“ From the 9th of April, the date of the opening to 
Denbigh Hall and Rugby, to the 30th of June, the 
number was 122,814, and the daily average for the 
whole 77 miles, 715.” : 

The receipts, deducting the expenses of intermediate 
coaching, 41,3227. 11s. 9d. ; the expenses 16,09'7//. 18s. 8d. 

“The proportion of expense, under the head of 
locomotive power, for the last-mentioned period, 1s 
88551. 19s. 10d.; it comprises not only the cost of 
working the engines, and repairs of every description, 
but a sum which, according to’ the Report of the Com- 
pany’s engineer, is more than equal to the depreciation 
on the prime cost of the engine stock.” 

Here was a clear profit of 25,224/. on the passenger- 
traffic of these twelve weeks. Altogether, the number 0 
“the passengers conveyed in the six months was 158,838, 
and the Directors have the satisfaction to add, without 
the occurrence of an accident to any individual of that 
number.” 

The first fourteen weeks of these six months afford no 
criterion whatever for estimating the probable amount of 
traffic when the Railroad is entirely open throughout. 
The experience of the latter twelve weeks justifies 
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statement made in p. 335 of the last Supplement of the 
‘Penny Magazine,” respecting the probable number of 
passengers availing themselves of the Railway ; for cal- 
culating by it, we have at least 532,000 passengers 
annually, or 10,000 weekly, with an annual profit of 
upwards of 100,000/. But this also is an inadequate 
statement. The daily receipts of the Company have 
now reached 1000/., or say 350,000/. annually--a sum 
not likely to be diminished when the line is completely 
open, and other streams of traffic, now flowing irregu- 
larly, er only begun to flow, have become permanent 
affluents of the Railway. 

It is now proposed to raise the capital of the London 
and Birmingham Railway Company to 5,000,000/. The 
capital is now 4,500,000/.; and a portion, at least, of the 
additional half million is required to finish the works, or 
to increase the accommodation for goods at the different 
stations. The original estimate of expense for building 
the stations along the line was 70,000/.; it is now 
700,090/. And here we may remark that every thing 
has been done in a darge spirit, both as to ornamental 
appearance and accommodation: there are a few incon- 
veniences, which might be remedied with advantage to the 
public, and perhaps increased profit to.the Company, for 
even second-class passengers understand the meaning of 
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The following document shows how progressivel 
steady has been the increase of the traffic. The guestest 
amount received was for the week ending June 30, the 
week of the Coronation :— 


Statement of Weekly Receipts for Passengers and Parcels, 
between the 8th of April and the 11th of August, 
1838, inclusive. 


£. 

350 
4,026 
4,216 
4,487 
4,605 
4,950 
4,848 
5,342 
5,637 
5,884 
6,472 
7,243 
7,115 
6,813 
6,814 
7,137 
7,109 
- 7,032 


April 14 
»{ 21 
» 28 

May 5 

12° 
19 
26 
2 
9 
16 
23 
30 
7 
14 
21 
28 
d 
ll 
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that peculiarly English word comfort. 
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Rovre sy THE Raitway From Lonpon To Btiramncuam. 





Evsron-Square Sration, on the north-western extremity of London. 


A little way beyond the Camden Town Station 
is Chalk Farm Tavern, and then Primrose Hill. 


Comparatively little is to be seen until we get 
out of the Kensall Green Tunnel ; the line of the 
Railroad is taken close to the Kensall Green Ce- 
metery. 


An embarkment through a valley ; Harrow-on- 
the-Hill ; steeple of the church conspicuous for 
some time. 


_Pinner Park, and village of Pinner at a little 
distance, 


Hertfordshire, of great reputation as an agri- 
cultural eyunty. 


The Colne runs under the line, coming from 
om passing Watford, and flows to the 
mes. 


Watford, population 5293, paper and silk mills. 
Wat maneworth, population 4574, 4 miles from 
al 0 . 


,Cashiobury Park, the seat of the Earl of Essex ; 
villages—Langley Bury and King's Langley. 


_ The Grand Junction Canal and the Railroad 
intersect twice between Watford, Boxmoor, and 
Berkhampstead. 

Berkhampstead, population 2369; ancient town; 
some lace manufactured. Birth-place of Cowper. 


wien, population 3488; formerly a consider- - 


able place. , 
‘ Railroad making to Aylesbury, about 7 miles 
tom the line of the Railway ; population 5021. 
. Immediately after leaving Leighton Buzzasd 
~— pass through Linslade Tunnel, curved, 
: 2 yards in length. 

Buckinghamshire, agricultural, does not Gon- 


tain a “city ? 


Camden Town Station, 
marked by tall chimney shafts 
ou either side of the Railroad, 
Primrose Hill Tunnel, 
1120 yards in length, 1} mile 
from Euston Square. 


Kensall Green Tunnel, 
320 yards, 4} miles from Eus- 
ton Square. 


Viaduct over the Brent, 
7 miles from Euston Square, 


Harrow Station, 
11} miles, a mile from Har- 
row. 

Cross Oxhey Lane, 
passing from Middlesex into 
Hertfordshire. 
Viaduct over the Colne, 
161 miles from London. 


Watford Station, 
nearly 18 miles, and } of a 
mile beyond Watford, 


Watford Tunnel, 
1786 yards in length, about 
1} mile beyond the Station. 


Boxmoor Station, 


24 miles. 


Berkhampstead Station, 
27} miles, overlooking the 
town. 


Tring Station, 
32 miles, 2 miles from Tring. 


Leighton Buzzard Station, 

39 miles; the Railroad is in 

Buckinghamshire, the town 
in Bedfordshire, 


“Woburn Abbey is a mile from 


Highgate and Hampstead on the high 
which here forms an amphitheatre on the north- 
west of London, 

We pass under a great number ef bridges, close 
to each other, until we get completely. clear of the 
wide-spread suburbs of London. we also pass 
under the road from London to Edgeware. 


Pleasant views of the Middlesex plain or valley 
tying between the high ground outside London and. 


the high ground on the extremity of the county. 
Harrow Weald, and Weald Park. 


Bushy Heath, on elevated ground, with the: 
village of Bushy, on entering Hertfordshire, 


St. Albans is 6 miles frem Watford; on our 
way from Watford Station to Boxmoor, the villages 
are Aldeaham, Abbots Langley, Primrose Green, 
Hunton Bridge, and Two Waters 

Hemel Hempstead, nearly 2 miles from Box- 
moor; population 4759; neat town; largest 
market in Hertfordshire for corn. 

Ashridge Park, the ancient and fine seat of the 
Bridgewater family (occupied at one time by 
Queen Elizabeth), lies about 2 miles off, between 
Berkhampstead and Tring Stations. 

After leaving Tring Station, enter the chalk 
cutting, and pass from Hertfordshire to Bucking- 
hamshire. 


Leighton Buzzard, a ee me town; population 

3330; canal between Railroad and town. Wo- 

pdurn about 6 miles distant; pate 1827. 
Wo urn.’ 
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Denbigh Hall Station, 


48 miles. 


Stony Stratford, nearly 3 miles from Wolverton 
Station, 
! of 
The Ouse comes from Buckingham, flows past 
Newport Pagnell, and falls into the Wash, on the 
east side of England. 
The Blisworth ridge separates the valleys of the 
Ouse and Nen. - 3 
Northamptonshire is a pleasing hilly country ; 
from Blisworth to beyond Weedon Beck affords 
the best views on the line. 
We go close to a brick wall, surmounted with 


stand the government buildings, barracks, &c. The 
great mail-coach road runs through Weedon, over 


Wolverton Station, 
534 miles, 1} from the village 
olverton. 
Viaduct over the Ouse, 


near Wolverton Station. 


Blisworth Excavation, 
about 58 miles from London. 
Stowehill Tunnel, 
418 yards, 66 miles from Lon- the canal runs parallel with the Railroad, 
don. close to it. 


i Weedon Beck, 

iron railing, at the bottom of the slopeon which he Railroad is taken by the 
foot of the hill on which the 
barracks stand, and close by 
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Fenny Stratford and Canal on our right ; 
mail-coach road passes under the railroad at Den. 
bigh Hall. 

Newport Pagnell, population 3385, about 4 
miles from Wolverton Station 


We pass from this Viaduct through a valley to 
the borders of Buckinghamshire ; pleasant view; 
steeple of Hanslope church, a conspicuous object, 

Northampton, population 15,351, about 4 miles 
from Blisworth; a Railroad projected, 

Villages—Ashton, Roade, Bugbrook, Floore; 


Church of Weedon close to us, and be/ow us; 
after passing it, the canal and Railroad run very 
near each other, and almost on a level. The town 
of Weedon is chiefly supported by the traffic of 


Stowehill Tunnel. The Railroad is carried over the Grand Junction Canal. the coach road, and the business afforded by the 
a road from Daventry to Northampton. military stationed here. 

Village of Kilsby about a mile distant. On Kilsby Tunnel, Kilsby Tunnel is taken through a portion of the 
coming out of the tunnel, we cross the Oxford 2398 yards, 76 miles. high ground on the borders of Northamptonshire, 
Canal, near the boundary between Northampton- in which originate the Nen, Avon, &c. 
shire and Warwickshire. 

Rugby Station, Population of Rugby 2500; it lies on a hill, 


82 miles from London, 29 
from Kjrmingham, and half 
a mile from Rugby. 
Viaduct over the Avon, 
23 miles from Birmingham, 
99 from Loudon, 


Pleasing views afforded by the Avon. 





Kenilworth 44, Leamington 8, and Warwick 
10 miles from Coventry. A Railroad was projected 
but not found at present practicable. 


This tunnel is taken through the last high 
ground that interrupts us on our way to Birming- 
ham. 


We cross a strip of Worcestershire in going to 
Birmingham, passing at a little distance the vil- 
lage of Yardley. 





Coventry 
18 miles from Birmingham, 
94 from London, and 4} mile 
from Coventry. 
Beechwood Tunnel, 
14 miles from Birmingham. 


Viaduct across the 
Blythe, 
11 miles from Birmingham. 


BirMincHam TEeRuINvs, in what used to be called Nova Scotia Gardens, on the north-eastern extremity of 
Birmingham, 


the Railroad taken through the valley below. 


The Avon, coming from Rugby, flows at a little 
distance from the Railway, passes under it, and 
goes on to Warwick, Stratford, &c. 


Coventry, population 27,070 ; ribbons, watches, 
and jewellery. Sendstwo Members to Parliament, 
The town, with its three steeples, seen affer pass- 
ing Coventry Station. 

After coming out of Beechwood Tunnel, the 
steeple of Coleshill is conspicuous for several 
miles. In former days, letters directed to Birming- 
ham have had, as a guide to the post, “N.B, 
Turn at Coleshill.” 

The Blythe is an affluent of the Tame branch 
of the Trent. 

Birmingham is distinguished. 


Station, 








DUCK-SHOOTING ON THE NIAGARA RIVER. 
{From a Correspondent.) 

Tue great numbers of wild-fowl that frequent the. rivers, 
ponds, and lakes of our North American Colonies, as well 
as the parts adjacent of the United States, including the 
territories far into the interior, quit their summer haunts 
when winter approaches, and repair to the estuaries at 
the mouths of the rivers, or to the bays and inlets along 
the sea-shore, where the waters, during the severest frosts, 
never freeze. ‘There are however a few exceptions, for 
since the range of great lakes, and a few rivers that rush 
with great velocity over beds of rock, remain -unclosed 
with ice during the winter season, several of the aquatic 
birds, including the common wild-duck, widgeon, glover, 
&c., never leave their native haunts. 

Ducks, sheldrakes, teals, widgeons, and [I know not 
how many different varieties and species, all classed un- 
der the general name of wild-ducks, breed in great plenty 
in almost every part of the country where water abounds. 
But even in those parts of the country remote ftom the 
few populous towns and cities, where the forests have 
been in a great measure subdued by the axe of the enter- 
prising settler, the wild-fowl still continue to breed and 
occupy their wonted haunts in nearly their original num- 
bers and security. Decoys are never thought of or at- 
tempted ; for time is too valuable to the hardy back- 
woodsman to devote much of it to the uncertain pursuit 
of capturing wild-fowl, which are so little esteemed as an 


article of food, that not any of ‘his neighbours. would 
barter a single pound of salt pork for the finest brace of 











ducks that swim the American waters. And as most 
of the inhabitants, who spend a portion of their time in 
hunting, never think of using any fire-arms except the 
rifle, it is not probable, should they attempt it, that they 
would succeed in committing great slaughter among the 
water-fowl. 

In the channel of the River Niagara, between Lake 
Erie, from which it issues in all its majesty, and the great 
Falls, are several islands of various shapes and sizes, 
nearly all of which are covered with respectable-sized 
forest trees; but along some of their shores, and in their 
small bays and inlets, as well as in several of the creeks 
falling into that river, there are sedges, reeds, and marshy 
places, such as water-fowl are in the habit of frequenting. 
Grand Island, which is nine miles long and five or six 
across, is much the largest ; but except some few wood- 
cutters’ huts upon it, neither this nor any of the rest are 


‘inhabited ; so that there is nothing to alarm the flocks of 


ducks and other birds that frequent the spacious sweeps 
and bays of the river; unless some solitary sportsman 
finds his way thither, and such events but seldom happen 
where sportsmen are as scarce as they are in the vicinity 
of the Niagara. And even in shooting excursions to 
these islands, but little execution is done, or rather but 
little game is secured ; the current of the stream being 
pretty swift, many of the birds killed are carried beyond 
the reach of the shooter. . 

The plan that a friend of mine and myself used to 
adopt in duck-shooting was somewhat singular, and there- 
fore I will endeavour to explain it, He was an old North- 
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west fur-trader, and had practised something of the sort 
on the upper waters of the Mississippi. Residing as we 
both did, at the period alluded to, in the immediate vicinit 

of the Niagara River, we were well acquainted both wit 

the habits and the haunts of the wild-fowl that came to 
feed and fish in the various parts of the stream. But 
before I proceed it will be necessary to state, that during 
the latter part of summer and autumn myriads of wild- 
ducks (for under that general name we included every 
variety) daily resorted to the Niagara River from various 
parts of the adjoining lake. About sunrise, or sometimes 
a little before, immense flocks came sweeping down the 
Rapids near Fort Erie, to their daily haunts amongst the 
bays and islands. Flock succeeded flock in quick suc- 
cession, so that in less than half an hour there was not a 
single duck to be seen. They commonly flew rather high 
in our immediate neighbourhood, and the period of their 
passing being somewhat early, we never attempted to 
molest them on their way down the river. About sun- 
set, or somewhat later, they began to ascend the river in 
flocks equally numerous and extensive, on their route to 
the lake, where they roosted. little before the hour of 
their upward flight we used to put off in two small vessels, 
the one a batteau, containing my friend and myself, the 
other a light canoe, containing two youths well accus- 
tomed to paddling. A small island, covered with good- 
sized trees, and separated from another island by a narrow 
creek, divided the river into two unequal channels ; and 
in the evenings the immense flocks of ducks, from some 
cause or other, invariably skimmed along the narrower 
channel. Just under the lee of the aforesaid island we 
anchored our skiff, while our two assistants kept 70 or 
80 yards farther down the stream, and opposite the point 
of the other island. We seldom had long to wait for the 
ducks making their appearance ; and although as they 
approached they could not help seeing us, scarcely ever 
were the flocks known to, swerye from the direct course 


they were taking. Our business was to shoot as man 
as practicable ; the young men’s, to paddle after and pick 
up the killed and wounded. But indeed ne | often had 


enough to do to secure the dead and dying, without giving 
chase to such as were winged, or otherwise so slightl 
wounded as still to retain the power of diving. Althoug 
the flocks usually skimmed along at an elevation not ex- 
ceeding fifty feet, and in very compact bodies, yet, from 
the thick coating of feathers upon most of the varieties, 
we rarely brought down half of those that were hit by the 
shot. Our diversion hardly ever lasted half an hour, for 
in less than that period the flocks of ducks had all passed, 
or else it became too dark for our young friends to pick 
up the game. Having ceased firing we then hailed the 
canoe, and its joining us was always a moment of some 
anxiety, for we had no means of judging of our actual 
success until we learned from them the number of the 
slain. But it required a somewhat minute and critical 
inspection of the dead birds, which was postponed until 
we reached home, in order to ascertain the precise nature 
of our cargo ; and it often happened that not above one 
duck out of five was worth the trouble of cooking. In 
the whole lot we often had six or eight varieties at the 
least, and not more than one of which could be considered 
of good quality. Our success, that is, in point of num- 
bers, depended very much upon the state of the wind ; 
for when it blew pretty strong from the south or south- 
West, that is, in an opposite direction to the flight of the 
large coveys of ducks, it in some measure retarded their 
speed, and brought them more under the lee of the woody 
sland. Their flying low, and somewhat slower, gave us 
an opportunity of letting them puss us before we fired 
upon them, in which position their feathers were more 
easily penetrated by the shot. 

_ It seemed to me somewhat singular that so many dis- 
tinet species of wild-fowl should congregate in immense 
flocks when taking these morning and evening excursions ; 
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since, wherever I have seen them feeding or roosting, they 
invariably kept in separate and distinct pores with pro- 
bably from six to sixteen in a covey. The sheldrakes, of 
which there were large numbers, appeared the only ex- 
ception to the general rule,for they formed large flocks of 
their own peculiar species, and commonly took prece- 
dence in their daily journeys to and from the silent waters 
of the neighbouring lake. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN NEWCASTLE. 
(From a Correspondent.] 

In previous Numbers of the ‘ Penny Magazine ’ we have 
given a general account of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and of 
some of its most interesting buildings ;* we are induced 
to complete the description by noticing the extensive 
modern improvements which the active and energetic 
inhabitants have made in their ancient town. Within 
the last few years, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Grainger, a native architect, a number of the old streets 
have been completely levelled with the ground, and a 
series of new ones built in an ineredibly short period 
upon their sites ; together with large and commodious 
vegetable and butcher markets, forming, it is said, the 
largest establishment of the kind in the world, and which 
of themselves cover an area of two acres. In the short 
period of four years, a local newspapert remarks, “ the 
old buildings mm Anderson Place, the old butcher and 
vegetable markets, and yarious other places of note in 
the old town, have been swept away. The very surface 
of the earth where they stood has been changed, and in 
their places have sprung up, like the creation of some 
wild and improbable dream, the really substantial and 
superb ranges of Grey-street, Grainger-street, and Market- 
street, Shakspeare, Hood, Nuns, Nelson, and Clayton- 
streets ; the splendid new theatre, with its noble portico, 
the butcher and vegetable markets, the Central Exchange, 
banks, some half dozen in number, inns with the most 
extensive and complete accommodations, places of wor- 
ship, music-hall, public dispensary, hall for scientific and 
other lectures ; in short, in the brief space of four years, 
under the genius and enterprise of our cool-headed and 
distinguished townsman, there has been created within 
the keart of our antient town a city of palaces, such as 
may fearlessly challenge a comparison with the most 
famous places in the world.” 

These new buildings and streets are all built of a 
beautiful and durable kind of freestone, procured from 
quarries in the immediate neighbourhood. The principal 
of those streets is Grey-street. At its upper extremity is 
a monument to commemorate the services of Earl Grey. 
It is a tall column of the Roman Doric order of archi- 
tecture, supported on a broad square base, and sur- 
mounted by a statue executed by Bailey, which repre- 
sents the noble lord in a standing position,*and attired 
in his robes of state. The extreme height of this monu- 
ment is 143 feet, and the diameter of the column 9 feet 
11 inches. The new theatre is likewise in this street, 
and is an exceedingly handsome edifice, particularly the 
portico in frout, which is of great architectural elegance. 
The stranger is surprised at the tasteful and magnificent 
style in which the shops in those new streets are fitted 
up. In this respect, 1 think I may safely 7 they are 
unsurpassed by those of any other provincial town in 
the kingdom. . 

The building called the Central Exchange, already 
alluded to, deserves especial notice. Its interior is in the 
form of a semicircle, the extreme length of the chord being 
150 feet, and of the arc 275 feet, and containing an area 
of 1315 square yards. The roof is surmounted by a 


* See vol. iii., p. 185, for a sketch of the town and of the very 
handsome church of St. Nicholas, and vol. v., pp. 404 and 425, for 
the Freemen’s Hospital, and the chapel in the Castle. 

+ The ‘ Newcastle Journal.’ 
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lighted dome, supported by twelve Ionic columns, each 
upwards of 26 feet high. e light is admitted through 
glass at the crown of the dome and at the sides of the 
my the contents of the glass alone being about 10,000 
eet. 

This building was originally intended for a corn- 
market, and was offered by Mr. Grainger to the new 
Corporation of Newcastle as a free gift, but a to 
some almost forgotten contract existing between their 

redecessors and certain parties interested in a project for 

uilding a corn-market in another part of the town, they 
declined to accept Mr. Grainger’s munificent offer. 
During the meeting of the British Association in New- 
castle the general meetings of that body were held in 
this building, which was temporarily fitted up for the 
occasion. I cannot better describe the effect produced 
upon me as I strolled round the interior of this magni- 
ficent structure than in the words of the authority already 
mentioned. ‘ We have visited most of the exchanges 
and corn-markets in Great Britain, but we certainly 
recollect none to be compared to this either in extent or 
in its simple yet noble style of architecture. The start- 
ling sensation which the stranger experiences on first 
entering this magnificent building gradually subsides as 
he walks round it; this sensation is then succeeded by 
something like that calm and impressive feeling which is 
produced by the tall columns and lofty domes of our old 
cathedrals.”” 

With respect to the new markets, that called the 
Butcher Market consists of four avenues, nearly 20 feet 
broad and 27 feet high, extending in length 338 feet, 
and containing in each about foreae butchers’ shops, 
well lighted and ventilated. The walls and ceiling are 
plastered, and the light descends through numerous sky- 
lights in the roof with a most imposing effect. Besides these 
skylights there are 360 windows, which can be opened and 
shut as the state of the weather requires. At night the 
four principal avenues are brilliantly lighted with gas ; 
and the whole comprises a splendid bazaar of shops. 
Vegetable Market is connected with the butcher market 
by a continuation of the avenues before described, and is 
entered from the surrounding streets by four other ar- 
cades or passage-wa This building is stated to be 
318 feet in length, and 577 feet in width within the fronts 
of the fruit shops surrounding the interior. The roof, 
which is upwards of 40 feet in height, is of substantial 
framework; the timbers of which are planed and left 
exposed, giving it the appearance of a roof of our older 
cathedrals. In this market there are two magnificent 
fountains, which in form and dimensions are said to 
resemble the beautiful fountain in the gardens of the 
Borghese Palace at Rome. The opening cf these markets 
was celebrated on the 22nd of October, 1835, by a public 
dinner being held in them, at which nearly 2000 indivi- 
duals were present. 

The literary and scientific institutions of Newcastle, 
which are numerous, are all in a highly flourishing con- 
dition. Foremost amongst these is the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, established in 1792. Connected 
with this institution are a Natural History Society, with a 
museum, containing, amongst other things, a very exten- 
sive collection of minerals ; an Antiquarian Society, with 
a museum likewise attached; a Law Society, and a 
Medical and Surgical Society, with each a large and 
valuable library beionging to it. There is also a Mecha- 
nics’ Institution here, which ranks amongst the best of 
the kingdom. In addition to these, a Society, with the 
Bishop of Durham for its president, called “ The North 
of England Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts,” 
has recently been established, whose especial object it is 
to give encouragement to native talent. A School of 
Medicine, a Phrenological Society, and an Educational 
Society have also been established within the last few 
years, 
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Five newspapers are at present published weekly jp 
Newcastle, viz., the ‘ Courant’ and ‘Chronicle’ (both 
published on Friday) ; the ‘Tyne Mercury ’ (published 
on Tuesday); the ‘ Journal’ and ‘ Northern Liberator’ 
(both published on the Saturday). 

Liberal public provision is made for the unfortunate 
and destitute — of the population ; and there are 
the Blind Asylum, the Infirmary, the Eye Infirmary, the 
Dispensary, the House of Recovery from Fever, the 
Lying-in Hospital, Lunatic Asylum, and various other 
institutions of a like nature. 

The great coal-field of Northumberland and Durham, 
which surrounds Newcastle, the extensive alkali, glass, 
and other manufactories, with which its immediate neigh- 
bourhood abounds, and its literary and scientific institu- 
tions, render it alike interesting to the practical geologist 
and chemist, and the man of letters or of science. It is 
rich also in historical associations ; and there are spots in 
it which genius and public worth have consecrated ; such, 
for instance, are the workshop of Bewick, the engraver, 
the birthplaces of Lord Eldon, of Dr. Akenside, the poet, 
of Lord Collingwood, and of many other distinguished 
individuals, all of which are still pointed out by the 
inhabitants of the place with just feelings of pride. 


Obstacles to Education.—In the parish of Herne Hill, the 
returns give to the fifty-one families forty-five children 
above the age of fourteen years, and 117 under that age. Of 
the first class, 11 only can read and write, 21 can read a 
little, and the remainder cannot. In the second class, 42 
attend school, but several of these go only occasionally. 
The rest do not go at all. One reason why there are so 
many absentees, independent of those who are too young to 
attend, which in a given number of children will be usually 
found to be one in three, is, that when a child, especially a 
boy, has passed its tenth year, the parents say they cannot 
afford to maintain him u he contributes something by 
his own labour. The child is therefore removed whenever 
a job of work can be found for him. At sixpence a day, 
four days of his labour would pay the weekly rent, which 
the labourer always grudges to spare out of his earnings. 
This is generally found to be an irresistible temptation. 
Another reason, and certainly a very forcible one, often 
alleged, is, that the child makes little or no progress, and 
might just as well be employed in the fieids. ‘This is gene- 
rally too true. Children who have been two years at school 
are uently found unable to read. Again, girls are often 
detained at home to look after those who are too young to 
fo to school, while the mother is employed in the fields. 

here are two simple methods, however, of obviating these 
objections of parents to sending their children to school, 
which may very easily be put into practice. The first is, 
to send them for two tek only, instead, as is usually done, 
for the greater part of the day. Of the six hours usually 
spent in school, four may be considered as wasted ; and would 
be more profitably employed in labour, or in teaching 4 
child some useful occupation. After two hours his atten- 
tion is sure to flag, and no advantage is gained by forcing 
him to con the same lesson over and over again in the close 
atmosphere and noisy bustle of a school-room. Another 
advan resulting from this limitation of time would be, 
that, by dividing the children into seperate classes, coming 
at different hours, the same instructor and the same means 
of instruction would suffice for a much larger number of 
scholars; and thus the expense of education might be con- 
siderably diminished. At the same time, the comfort and 
usefulness of the instructor would be very much consulted 
by giving to him the superintendence of a smaller number 
of children at once. The other method alluded to is, the 
establishment of infant schools, which are too generally 
known to render necessary any description of them here.— 
Report made to the Central Society of ton on 
State of the Peasantry at Boughton, Herne Hill, and the 
Ville of Dunkirk, near Canterbury, by F. Liardet, Esq. 
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